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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


MOSCOW TRIP POSTPONED 


Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi 
has put off his scheduled trip to Mos- 
cow at least until next month—and 
perhaps a bit longer. The 72-year-old 
leader, who was to visit Russia in Jan- 
uary, says he had to postpone the voy- 
age because of illness. Some observers 
believe that mounting opposition at 
home to the Moscow trip may have 
helped persuade Mr. Gronchi to put 
off the visit. 


GUNS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro is go- 
ing all-out to raise a large armed force 
in his island country. Not only is he 
giving military training to civilian 
adults, but he has now launched a pro- 
gram for handing out guns to high 
school students. It is said that Pre- 
mier Castro is arming his supporters 
because he is fearful of an uprising 
against his regime. 


PRESIDENTIAL STRAW VOTE 


In a “straw” or trial vote held 
among a number of congressmen not 
long ago, the lawmakers named the 
men they think will be the Republican 
and the Democratic Presidential can- 
didates in 1960. Vice President Nixon 
came out on top for the Republican 
honor, and Senator Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas was named as the Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer. 


MORE WOMEN VOTERS? 


Speaking of elections, women voters 
are expected to outnumber men at the 
polls in this year’s Presidential con- 
test. Actually, women have outnum- 
bered men for some time in America, 
but until now more male than female 
voters have gone to the polls. This 
year, though, women of eligible voting 
age will outnumber men by an esti- 
mated 3,283,000, so it is quite likely 
that feminine citizens will cast more 
ballots than the men in the 1960 race. 


SPEED-UP IN MAIL 


Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield is working on a system to 
provide overnight coast-to-coast mail 
service. His plan 
calls for the estab- 
lishment of 62 spe- 
cial mail centers 
scattered over the 
country. First-class 
letters are to be 
flown to these cen- 
ters by air, and 
then rushed to their 





gies destination. 
Summeriele Mr. Summerfield 
says he must still overcome a few 


hurdles before his new fast mail serv- 
ice can become a reality. One of these 
problems is to get airlines to agree 
to carry regular first-class mail at a 
reduced rate. Another is to get the 
funds needed to set up the distribu- 
tion centers throughout the country. 





Efforts 


oe 


LITTLE IN CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


Against Cancer 


Despite Some Progress in Combating This Enemy, the Major 
“Breakthroughs” Are Yet to Be Achieved 


HE leading causes of death in 

America today are (1) diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, and (2) 
cancer. Medical science has made im- 
portant advances against both, but the 
decisive victories are yet to be won. 

Matters involving cancer—such as 
the dispute on whether it is often 
caused by cigarettes—have figured 
prominently in the news during recent 
months, and this article is devoted to 
a discussion of that disease. 

Should our nation greatly increase 
its spending on cancer research? 
Among the people who believe so is 
Democratic Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger of Oregon. He is particularly 
concerned with this type of illness, 
having himself undergone surgical and 
other treatment for it. 

His views are given in a magazine 
article titled “Let’s Build a ‘Crash 
Program’ To Beat Cancer!” Portions 
of the article are reprinted here, with 


permission, from Coronet, January 
1960. (© 1959 by Esquire, Inc.) 


Says Mr. Neuberger: “What if we 
knew, without the slightest doubt, that 
a foreign foe intended to attack us...? 
What if we also knew, with equal cer- 
tainty, that some 30,000,000 of us 
would perish in agony from this as- 
sault, while 15,000,000 more would 
suffer great pain... ? 

““A menace of these ghastly propor- 


tions does imperil 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans today, although not in the form 
of hydrogen warheads or lethal gas. 
It often gives less warning than these. 
The name of the menace is cancer. 


‘From the cruel ravages of this dis- 


ease, 2 out of every 3 American fam- 
ilies . . . are destined to suffer pain- 
fully. 

“The American government would 
spare no effort or expense to repel any 
military attack that threatened 45,- 
000,000 of us. Our federal treasury 
would be emptied, if necessary, to pay 
for armaments and weapons. Our vast 
private wealth and resources would be 
thrown into the fray. 

“Yet, despite the terrible threat of 
cancer, we spend far less on research 
into its causes and possible cures than 
we do, for instance, to build half a 
dozen B-58 bombers. Our annual ex- 
penditure for doughnuts more than 
triples what we spend [to fight] can- 
cer. Nor does our total outlay for life- 
saving cancer research compare with 
what we spend on cigarettes or liquor 
or radio and television repairs or even 
chewing gum. 

“What is the reason for such glar- 
ing inequities? 

“T think I can answer that from my 
personal experience. It’s because we 
all believe, down deep, that it will 
(Continued on page 2) 





Africa Emerges 
Into Modern Era 


Many Lands Attain Freedom, 
But Are Now Confronted 
With New Problems 


Net Wednesday, January 27, Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, will go to 
Tangier, Morocco, for a meeting of 
the UN Commission for Africa. This 
agency was set up to help the under- 
developed countries of that continent. 
For Mr. Hammarskjold, the confer- 
ence in Tangier will climax a tour of 
21 African states and territories. 

The UN official is not the only 
prominent visitor to Africa in recent 
weeks. President Dwight Eisenhower 
went to Morocco and Tunisia during 
his December tour. Others visiting 
Africa this month or last include Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
French President Charles de Gaulle, 
and Belgium’s King Baudouin. 

The attention being given to Africa 
indicates how important this vast, 
underdeveloped continent is becoming 
in global affairs. It is going through 
a great (and, for the most part, peace- 
ful) revolution. Independent nations 
are emerging in areas that have long 
been under colonial rule. The influ- 
ence of the African lands is certain to 
increase sharply during the 1960’s. 

Tropical continent. The second 
largest continent (next to Asia), Af- 
rica could hold 31% nations the size of 
ours. Much of it lies in the tropics. 

Northern Africa is largely covered 
by the Sahara Desert. Directly to the 
south are spacious grasslands (called 
savannas) where giraffes, lions, ele- 
phants, and zebra graze. Humid, 
tropical jungles, drained by the Congo 
and Niger Rivers, cover much of the 
equatorial area. Farther south are 
more grasslands, deserts, and dry 
plateaus. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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MINER in northern Rhodesia 
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Oregon Senator Urges Nation to Open All-Out Drive Against Cancer 


(Continued from page 1) 


never be ourselves who will get can- 
.. 1 once had such feelings my- 
I don’t now and for a good rea- 
son: I am a cancer victim.” 

After a brief discussion of his own 
case and its treatment, Senator Neu- 
berger gives some details on what is 
now being done in the search for new 
weapons against this disease. Certain 
doctors, he says, believe “that the an- 
nual screening of some 40,000 chemi- 
cals for the treatment of cancer offers 
the brightest prospect for a startling, 
new discovery. . 


cer. . 


self. 


“But progress depends entirely upon 
findings in laboratories,” Mr. Neuber- 
ger continues. “Money is needed to 
build facilities 
and furnish grants for their operation. 
Last year, the American Cancer Soci- 
ety spent over $13,000,000 for cancer 
research. 

“Out of $75,000,000 
budget of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute [a federal agency|, about $68,- 
000,000 went into some phase of re- 
About $4,000,000 was spent 
in cancer research through the Damon 


Runyon Memorial Fund, the Sloan- 


train researchers, to 


[last year’s | 


search. 


Kettering Institute and various phar- 
maceutical firms. 


Impressive gains 
have been made but the blank wall of 
still stands. 

“How can we breach that wall? 
‘Most scientists in the vital field of 
‘esearch believe there is a di- 


cancer 


cancer 
rect relationship between the number 
men and women engaged in their 
cientific | work and the time when a 
will be found. ... 
“Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, . . . who 
retired about a year ago as president 


finally 


cure 


of the American Cancer Society, says: 
‘Some people ask in good conscience 
whether there limit to the 
funds that could be spent fruitfully 
Of course there 
have not nearly 


isn’t a 


on cancer research. | 
limit, 
it!’ 

“So why not a genuine ‘crash’ pro- 
gram of research? Why not 
place half a billion dollars—the cost 
of 25 B-58 bombers- 


¢ 


of the 


but we 


is a 


reached 
cancer 


at the disposal 
National Cancer Institute for 
grants in a realm where countless lives 
Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
ex-Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, once told me that half 
i billion dollars could be used construc- 
for cancer research. He 
that the sum be carried 
year to until fully 


might be saved? 


tively sug- 


gested over 


from year ex- 
pended. ... 

“T favor a 5-point program: 

“1. The sum of $500,000,000 for the 
National Cancer Institute, to be dis- 
tributed in grants for cancer research 
to any medical school, clinic, hospital, 
pharmaceutical house or private physi- 
cian where a promising lead had been 
developed. 

“2. Increased support through pri- 
vate giving to such voluntary groups 
as the American Cancer Society and 
the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund. 

“3. Forgiveness of 50° of loans 

those granted under the present fed- 
eral student-aid program | to any medi- 
cal student or other scientist who will 
spend at least 5 years in medical re- 
search. This should be accompanied 
by grants to medical schools for the 
construction of research facilities. 

“4. The international pooling of 
medical discoveries through an Insti- 
tute of International Health... . 

“5. [Sending hospital ships] over- 


seas . . . to help underdeveloped na- 
tions .. . fight cancer and. other 
diseases. ... 

“Will increased expenditures result 
in finding a cure for cancer? The 
American Cancer Society points out 
that earlier diagnosis and advances in 
treatment have [within the last sev- 
eral years| increased the cancer cure 
rate from 1 out of every 4 cancer vic- 
tims tol in3.... 

“We should economize in any sphere 
of government | other] than funds for 
the research program of the National 
Cancer Institute—because economy at 


“Even Dr. John R. Heller, Director 
of the National Cancer Institute, has 
expressed doubts as to the value of a 
‘crash’ program involving sharp in- 
creases in federal spending. Dr. Heller 
(who has undergone cancer surgery) 
maintains that we don’t have enough 
basic scientific information to conduct 
such a program at this time. 

“He and various other authorities 
think our cancer research work should 
be stepped up at a steady and orderly 
rate. But they realize that the develop- 
ment of new research facilities and the 
training of new technicians is a careful 


TV CAMERA aids cancer research at Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York City. 
Electronic meter counts blood cells under microscope, to which recording camera 


is attached. TV screen helps technician check microscope’s operation. 


System 


was developed cooperatively by RCA and the Institute. 


the expense of human life is the worst 
extravagance of all.” 

Other views. Last summer, Con- 
gress granted $91,257,000 for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute to spend dur- 
ing the federal bookkeeping year that 
ends next June. President Eisenhower 
recommends approximately the same 
outlay for the following year. In com- 
parison, the Institute received only 
$24,828,000 for the period of July 1955 
to June 1956. 

In light of such figures, many ob- 
servers argue as follows: 

“America’s outlays in the war 
against cancer have grown rapidly 
during the last few years, and we 
should examine the problem very care- 
fully before making further large- 
scale increases. Everybody agrees that 
cancer is a major foe of mankind, but 
the question is: Can this nation really 
achieve much faster progress against 
it simply by throwing far greater 
sums of money into the fight? 


and deliberate process. It takes con- 
siderable time, regardless of how much 
is spent. 

“There are a number of vital pro- 
grams which demand large sums of 
money from the federal government. 
All of them must be taken into con- 
sideration before we decide how much 
to grant for any one activity. 

“Finally, we must emphasize the role 
of private donations to such groups as 
the American Cancer Society. Our 
people should concentrate on increas- 
ing these contributions rather than on 
boosting federal outlays for cancer re- 
search and control.” 

These are among the arguments set 
forth in discussions of the nation’s 
cancer program. 

Nature of the disease. During 1958, 
cancer took an estimated 252,000 
American lives (compared to Ameri- 
can combat losses of about 292,000 in 
World War II, which extended over 
nearly 4 years). This form of illness 


is responsible for more than 15% of 
all the deaths now occurring in the 
United States. Sixty years ago, ac- 
cording to such figures as are avail- 
able, it was causing only 4% of the 
deaths. 

Here is one important reason for 
the increase: While cancer can and 
does strike people at any age, it is 
more common among older persons 
than among youths. Doctors and sci- 
entists have been fairly successful in 
overcoming diseases that once killed 
many children and young people— 
such plagues as diphtheria, for in- 
stance. By saving young lives from 
diphtheria and other maladies, we have 
enabled greater numbers of people to 
reach the ages where cancer most 
often strikes. 

The same general explanation ap- 
plies to the rising toll from disorders 
of the heart and blood vessels—ill- 
nesses which, like cancer, occur most 
frequently in the upper and middle 
age groups. 

Cancer has many distinct forms. 
But, in all its varieties, it is a wild 
growth of abnormal cells. If the un- 
wanted cells are detected early, while 
still confined to a relatively small sec- 
tion of the body, doctors can often 
weed them out by using one or both of 
two principal methods: (1) surgery, 
and (2) radiation from X-ray ma- 
chines, radium, or radioisotopes pro- 
duced in atomic laboratories. 

Also, there are new drugs and 
medicines that hold back the develop- 
ment of cancer in various cases, and 
have even caused shrinkage in some 
specific types of cancerous growths. 
Doctors hope that further experimen- 
tation with such drugs will yield 
chemicals that can produce outright 
cures. At the same time, medical au- 
thorities caution the public against ex- 
pecting a single cure for all forms of 
the disease. 

What causes cancer? ‘Basic causes 
are unknown,” says the American 
Cancer Society. But experiments with 
mice and other animals now strongly 
indicate that certain kinds of cancers 
are produced by germ-like viruses. If 
this is the case, doctors say, it may be 
possible to develop vaccines which will 
prevent these growths—just as medi- 
cal science has created vaccines 
against many other virus diseases. 

Also, experiments show that ex- 
posure to various chemicals can lead 
to cancer. Last November’s “cran- 
berry scare’ occurred when Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Arthur Flemming announced that a 
few samples of cranberries had been 
found to carry traces of a weed-killer 
that can produce cancer in rats. 

A heated dispute arose over whether 
human beings could receive dangerous 
quantities of this chemical by eating 
cranberries. Mr. Flemming said we 
couldn’t afford to take chances, and he 
advised housewives not to purchase 
berries that hadn’t been carefully 
tested. 

Cigarette dispute. Do cigarettes 
cause lung cancer? The American 
Cancer Society says: “Most scientists 
believe that the smoking of cigarettes 
is the chief cause for the rise in lung- 
cancer deaths. Air pollutants [auto- 
mobile fumes and so on] are also sus- 
pected, but they are considered of 
secondary importance. 

“At least 23 studies in 8 countries 
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have produced evidence linking ciga- 
rette smoking with lung cancer. The 
Society’s 4-year statistical study 
showed that lung-cancer death rates 
were 10 times as high among regular 
cigarette smokers as among men who 
had never smoked.” 

Dr. Leroy Burney, head of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, “The 
weight of evidence at present impli- 
cates smoking as the principal 
factor in the [rising rate] of lung 
cancer.” He adds: “No method of 
treating tobacco or filtering the smoke 
has been demonstrated to be effective 
in materially reducing or eliminating 
the hazard.” 

Spokesmen for the cigarette indus- 
try, meanwhile, argue that dust, fac- 
tory smoke, automobile fumes, etc. are 
more likely to be the main causes of 
the disease. They point out that cer- 
tain groups in South Africa—often 
described as ‘the world’s heaviest 
cigarette smokers’”—have low lung- 
cancer death rates in comparison to 
some other groups of people who smoke 
less but have been exposed to more 
big-city air pollution. 

Dr. John Talbott, editor of the Jowr- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, while observing that a great deal 
of “circumstantial evidence” points to 
smoking as a cause of lung cancer, says 
there is still no definite proof. He 
contends that available studies leave 
many questions unanswered, and that 
doctors and scientists shouldn’t jump 
to conclusions about the chief factors 
in lung cancer until further evidence 
has been secured. 

Summing up. There are now 1,000,- 
000 living Americans who apparently 
have been cured of cancer. Doctors see 
good reason to hope that as they make 
new discoveries about the nature of 
this disease they will be able to save 
still more patients—and in many cases 
actually prevent cancerous growths 
from starting. —By ToM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. 


says: 














1. No one doubted the altruistic 
(al’troo-is’tik) motives of the fund- 
aising officials. (a) publicly an- 
nounced (b) unselfish (c) strong (d) 
selfish. 


2. The senator was in a jocular 
(jok’t-ler) mood throughout the press 
conference. (a) serious (b) irritable 
(ec) jolly (d) dejected 

3. The ruler used autocratic (aw’t6- 
krat’‘ik) methods. (a) dictatorial (b) 
democratic (c) unfair (d) ruthless. 

4. The store manager was surprised 
at the effrontery (é-frin’ter-i) of his 
customer. (a) ignorance (b) attitude 
(ce) financial condition (d) impudence. 


5. The witness was believed to have 
fabricated (fab’ri-kat-éd) his story. 
(a) partially forgotten (b) falsely in- 
vented (c) correctly stated (d) exag- 
gerated. 

6. The director of the research in- 
stitute had a reputation for being in- 
genuous (in-jén’t-iis). (a) frank (b) 
clever (c) forgetful (d) trustworthy. 

7. The communist delegates at the 
conference proved obdurate (6b‘di- 
rit). (a) reasonable (b) sincere (c) 
insincere (d) unyielding. 


Career for Tomorrow 








WIDE WORED 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT built this electronic computer as an experiment. 
His success may lead him to choose electronic technology as a career. 


As an Electronic Technician 


Fo ahragen whonnaeng growing use 
of labor-saving equipment to 
operate factory machines—is opening 
up many new jobs for trained tech- 
nicians. The U. S. Department of 
Labor estimates that a million or more 
additional skilled technical workers 
will be needed before the 1960’s come 
to a close. Hence, the job outlook in 
this vocation is excellent. 

The technician often works closely 
with scientists and engineers in devis- 
ing and building electronic equipment. 
He builds, tests, and repairs devices 
planned by engineers. 3ecause the 
field is such a broad one, electronic 
technicians often become specialists. 

If you choose this trade, you may 
become a design specialist, who assists 
research workers in designing and 
making new equipment. Or you may 
specialize in installing and testing 
electronic devices. Still another 
branch of the work involves repairing 
the equipment. 

If you work with missiles or satel- 
lites, you may be called upon to as- 
semble and test the many intricate in- 
struments that go into such weapons. 
Though you will work under the su- 
pervision of scientists and engineers, 
you must have a good practical knowl- 
edge of electronics. 

In addition to working for Uncle 
Sam’s scientific and defense agencies, 
technicians are employed by the mak- 
ers of computers, radio and television 
equipment, and many other electronic 
instruments. There are also plenty 
of job openings in the growing num- 
ber of industrial plants that are in- 
stalling automated machinery. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
work, you should have ability and in- 
terest in science and mathematics. 
Mechanical aptitude and the desire to 
do technical work are also essential. 

Training. While in high school, 
take as many courses as possible in 
the sciences and mathematics. In ad- 
dition, it will be helpful if you take 
electric shop and mechanical drawing, 
if your school offers these subjects. 

In some cases, technicians learn 
their duties while on the job. But 
employers recommend that persons 


entering the field take at least 2 years 
of technical school or college training 
after completing high school. 

Earnings. 3eginning technicians 
earn around $80 a week. Those with 
experience generally make between 
$100 and $150 a week, though some 
highly skilled persons have incomes 
considerably higher than these. 

Most technicians are men, but there 
are a growing number of opportunities 
for women. 

Facts to weigh. Jobs are plentiful 
and the pay is good. In addition, the 
work offers challenging opportunities 
for advancement. 

But there are some drawbacks. 
Some specialists spend a good part of 
their working day standing up. Those 
who do repair work must often carry 
out their duties around running ma- 
chinery, which can be somewhat dan- 
gerous. On the other hand, most 
technicians work in comfortable, well- 
ventilated factories or laboratories. 

More information. Get in touch 
with your State Director of Vocational 
Education, with offices in your state 
capital, for information about nearby 
technical schools. Visit the schools of 
your choice and talk to placement offi- 
cers there about the types of jobs their 
graduates are able to secure. 

You can get a pamphlet entitled 
“Employment Outlook for Techni- 
cians,” which is a reprint from a U. S. 
Department of Labor publication, and 
is distributed by Careers, Largo, 
Florida. It sells for 15 cents per 
copy. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Baudouin—bi-dwan’ 

Charles de Gaulle—shiarl’ duh gd!’ 

Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham’ar-shuld 

Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kis’tré 

Giovanni Gronchi—jé-van’né groén’ké 

Houphouet Boigny—hyoo’fwét boy’nyé 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwi'mé én-kroo’ma 

Malgache—maAl’gash 

Mali—ma'li 

Mboya—m’boy’a 

Nyerere—ni-ear’i 

Sekou Touré—si’k60 t0o0-ra 

(A key to markings in this column can 
be found in any good dictionary.) 









Readers Say— 














Mr. Eisenhower’s December tour 
abroad was good for the world. He made 
new friends, and these people gained 
added confidence in the man who leads 
our country. The results of the tour may 
open the eyes of some Americans, who 
claim that “Ike” does little but play golf 
and go on vacations. 

ADDIE WALTNER, 
Newton, Kansas 
* 

Russian students who recently visited 
the United States criticized American 
students for lack of culture, ideas, and 
respect for teachers. The visitors did 
praise our hospitality, music, and com- 
fortable way of life. Perhaps we should 
consider altering the cultural-educational 
level of our schools. 

MARCIA WILLOUGHBY, 
Newton, Kansas 


* 


Government ownership of television is 
not, I think, the solution to the problem 
of checking fraudulent advertising. Un- 
der such a system, it would be difficult 
to maintain neutral views on political is- 
sues. TV, under private ownership, is a 
comparatively new medium, and has met 
its first major crisis admirably. Let’s 
give it another chance. 

SHARON KANE, 
Merion Station, Pennsylvania 
* 

In agreeing with Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
and thousands of other scientists and 
humanitarians, I feel that there must 
be no more testing of nuclear weapons. 
Continued testing means fall-out, with 
a gradual spread of radiation poisoning 
for the present generation. A ban on 
tests for as long as possible offers hope 
for eventual nuclear disarmament—and 
possibly an honest, lasting peace. 

SuE ROBERTs, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell name of prominent advocate of more 
funds for cancer research. 


1. He developed smallpox vaccine in 
1790’s. 

2. Independent land, formerly part of 
French West Africa. 


3. Scientific experiments indicate that 
certain kinds of cancer are produced by 


4. _._.___+=s_—sripirates were a threat 
to early American shipping. 

5. British surgeon who instituted anti- 
septic cleanliness as a means of lessen- 
ing dangers of infection. 


6. American dentist whose demonstra- 
tion of ether led to world-wide use of 
anesthetics. 

7. Portuguese territory in southwest- 
ern Africa. 

8. irnsnitiensesieninasictcmiacis GE Te nn 
form a part of remaining British terri- 
tory in Africa. 


9. Capital of South Dakota. 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Palestine. VERTICAL: 1. 
Topeka; 2. Haifa; 3. Malaya; 4. Dead; 
5. Persons; 6. Port Said; 7. Britain; 
8. McKinley; 9. Hagerty. 
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The Story of the Week 


A Start at Cooperation 
In Space Under Cospar 


Cooperation between Russia and the 
western nations in the conquest of 
space is still an unfulfilled dream. But 
the 2 sides are making progress to- 
ward that goal. They have begun to 
exchange information on new findings 
and problems concerning space in a 
meeting of the Committee on Space 
Research (Cospar). 

This group was first established in 
1958, but Russia refused to take part 
activities until Soviet, Polish, 
and Czech representatives were made 
members of its steering committee of 
top officers. 


in its 


Earlier this month, Co- 
spar voted to enlarge the steering com- 
mittee to include the communist dele- 
gates, and the first space conference 
week. 


was held last 


At present, Cospar serves chiefly 
as a means for members to exchange 
our universe 
In time, it 
pected to act as an international body 
which the nations of the 
vorld will cooperate in the conquest 


information about and 


the areas beyond. is ex- 


through 
of space 


What’s Behind Red Cuts 
In Military Forces? 

With a good deal of fanfare, Soviet 
Nikita recently 


plans to Russia’s 


Premie} Khrushchev 
reduce 
1,200,000 men 
within the next year or so. At pres- 
ent, the Reds say they have 3,623,000 


men under arms. 


announced 


fighting forces’ by 


Since we have about 
2,500,000, the reduction he says Rus- 
sia intends to make will, if carried out, 
bring her forces closely into line with 
urs. 

The Soviet leader said he is making 
the troop reductions as a_ peaceful 
evesture global disarmament, 
that other nations should follow 
his lead on this matter. In the next 
breath, however, he boasted that the 
Red military manpower 
duced because Russia now has a “lead”’ 


toward 
and 


can be re- 
nuclear 


“fantas- 
tic’? new weapon of destruction. 


over the western nations in 


missiles and is perfecting a 


wees?) 
url 


SKATING CHAMPION Carol Heiss in training at New York City rink. She will 
defend her crown at Winter Olympics in Squaw Valley, California, in February. 


Western officials are asking these 
and other questions: Will Moscow 
really carry out its pledge to reduce 
Red armies? If so, is this move being 
made because more workers are needed 
to overcome lags in farm output? Or 
do the Russians feel they now have 
powerful enough new weapons that 
they afford to cut their man- 
power without reducing their overall 
strength ? 


can 


Moscow Steps Up Its 
Propaganda at Home 


When showing its face to the rest 


of the world, Moscow tries hard to 


CARE 


YOUNG STUDENT in Hong Kong, British colony in Asia, works at copying 


dificult Chinese characters. 
were part of a CARE school kit. 
parents are refugees from Red China. 


Kong alone are being helped by CARE. 


He is using exercise books and writing brushes that 

Without the kit, he couldn’t go to school. 

Some 60,000 refugee youngsters in Hong 
It needs your support. 


His 


convince others that all Soviet people 
wholeheartedly support the policies of 
their rulers. Nobody believes this to 
be true, but there is no real way of 
measuring just how many Russians 
back their regime, and how many dis- 
agree with it. 

New evidence that the Soviet citi- 
zens don’t support their government 
as strongly as the Red leaders would 
like came to the free world recently 
when Moscow issued orders to step 
up communist propaganda at home. 
The Soviet regime called for an all- 
out drive to teach the Soviet people 
the “aims of communism” and to warn 
them of the “pitfalls of the capital- 
istic way of life.” 

Commenting on the Soviet move and 
on the long years of past Red propa- 
ganda efforts, the New York Herald 
Tribune says, “The plain meaning of 
[this action] is that the unprecedent- 
edly long-lived and massive effort at 
total indoctrination has fallen far 
short of its objectives.” 

But the newspaper warns that, de- 
spite some evidence of mounting op- 
position to the Red system inside 
Russia, it would be unwise for us to 
exaggerate this as a sign of serious 
Soviet weakness. 


Capitol Hill Faces 
Civil Rights Battle 


Members of both houses of Congress 
have already introduced hundreds of 
legislative proposals since Capitol Hill 
opened its 1960 session. These in- 
clude measures calling for additional 
government controls over radio and 
TV broadcasting, increased aid to 
needy college students, and stronger 
federal civil rights laws. 

One of the most controversial bills 
to be considered early in the current 
session of Congress concerns civil 


rights. Advocates of the measure are 
seeking early congressional approval 
of these and other proposals: 

1. An end to “unreasonable require- 
ments” that prevent many Negroes 
from registering as voters in ceytain 
southern states. At present, it is 
charged, communities in some states 
make it so difficult for Negroes to get 
their names on the voters’ list that 
they are actually barred from taking 
part in elections. 

2. Make lynching a federal crime. 

3. Eliminate existing rules that now 
prevent persons of certain races from 
living in public housing projects. 

4. Ban employment practices under 
which some firms discriminate against 
certain minority groups. 

Supporters of these proposals say 
they are needed to provide equal rights 
and opportunities for all Americans. 
Opponents argue that the suggested 
measures would lead to unconstitu- 
tional interference in state affairs by 
the federal government. 


New Western Aid Plan 
Under Consideration 


Representatives from the United 
States, Canada, and Western Euro- 
pean countries are discussing plans 
to cooperate in aiding the world’s 
underdeveloped lands. Under Secre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon has asked 
these countries to establish a new or- 
ganization to supervise such a joint 
assistance program. 

Under the proposed plan, the United 
States, Canada, Britain, West Ger- 
many, France, and other prosperous 
western nations would contribute 
funds for overseas aid. The money 
would be used to provide low-cost 
loans and technical assistance to lands 
in Africa and elsewhere that are in 
great need of outside help. 

American and European delegates 
are now working out details of the 
suggested assistance plan. Mean- 
while, Mr. Dillon has asked individual 
western countries to step up their aid 
contributions to needy lands until the 
new group gets under way. 


News from the Four 
Corners of the Globe 


India and Pakistan are making 
progress toward settling border dis- 
putes that have long caused ill feeling 
between the 2 Asian lands. Both coun- 
tries have announced agreement on 
much of their western boundary, and 
on the number of troops each side will 
have stationed there. Final settlement 
is expected shortly. 

Cuba's government of Premier Fidel 
Castro is stepping up its drive to take 
over ranches, sugar plantations, and 
other properties held by Americans in 
the island country. The United States 
charges that Cuba is taking posses- 
sion without warning, and without 
even giving the former owners a re- 
ceipt for their properties. 

We have sent a strong protest to 
Cuba over these incidents. Some ob- 
servers feel our note of protest may 
indicate that Uncle Sam intends to 
take a firmer stand on Cuban actions 
against American interests than in 
the past. 

The U. S. Air Force says it is work- 
ing on a new missile that can be fired 
from a patrolling bomber. Called the 
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“Sky Bolt,” the weapon will have an 
estimated range of 1,000 miles. 

Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is reportedly building 
more long-range missiles and Polaris- 
firing submarines. than originally 
planned. About 70 more Atlas and 
Titan ocean-spanning weapons are to 
be added to a total of 200 previously 
planned, and another 3 submarines 
capable of firing the Polaris missiles 
are to be built. 

The White House and our State De- 
partment are making plans for the 
10-day visit to Russia by President 
Eisenhower beginning June 10. A 
tremendous amount of planning goes 
into preparations for such an impor- 
tant visit, and several officials will be 
working out details of the trip be- 
tween now and June. 


Conquest of Antarctica 
To Be Shown on TV 


The exciting drama of man’s quest 
for knowledge in the mysterious 
frozen Antarctic will be brought to 
your TV screen in color January 30 
at 9:30 p.m., EST. Presented by 
NBC, the program is part of that net- 
work’s ‘World Wide 60” series of TV 
shows about interesting events. 

Admiral George Dufek, commander 
of our expedition to the South Pole, 
will narrate the show, called “Assault 
on Antarctica.” 


Four Leaders Active 
In Uniting Africa 

Kwame Nkrumah, who is Prime 
Minister of the new nation of Ghana, 
wants Britain and other nations with 
colonies in Africa to grant freedom 





PRESIDENT Sekou Touré of Guinea 
(at left) and Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of nearby Ghana 





WILLIAM TUBMAN (left), President 
of Liberia, and Tom Mboya, leader of 


independence drive in British Kenya 
to their possessions as quickly as pos- 
sible. He also advocates a union of 
all newly independent African lands. 
Mr. Nkrumah, 50, has spent much of 
his adult life fighting for a free Af- 
rica. His efforts helped win independ- 
ence for Ghana from British rule in 
1957. 

Sekou Touré, President of Guinea, 
also wants a union of his country with 
certain other African states, including 
Ghana. Mr. Touré, 38, headed the 
movement that won freedom for 
Guinea from French rule in 1958. He 
studied in Czechoslovakia, and is 








across the Atlantic. 


sometimes accused of having pro-Red 
ideas—a charge he denies. 

William Tubman, President of Li- 
beria since 1943, is often regarded as 
a likely leader of a united Africa if 
that goal can be reached. Unlike most 
other African lands, his country has 
a long history of independence. It 
was declared a free republic by settlers 
from the United States in 1847. Mr. 
Tubman, now 64, served in his coun- 
try’s legislature and Supreme Court 
before becoming President. 

Tom Mboya, only 29, heads Kenya’s 
movement for independence from Brit- 
ain. Like many other African leaders 
who are seeking freedom for their 
lands, Mr. Mboya hopes to achieve his 
goal through peaceful means. The 
son of a plantation worker, he is a 
member of Kenya’s legislative coun- 
cil and a top leader in the continent- 
wide movement for a free, united 
Africa. 





Correction on UN Contest 


Through a typographical error, we 
gave an incorrect address for the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in our January 4 issue when 
referring to the UN Student Contest. 
The correct address is 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. We regret 
the error. 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES Intercontinental Boeing 707 carries passengers in luxurious jet-powered flights non-stop 


With cruising speed of 600 miles an hour, its New York-Paris travel time is about 6'% hours. 


Observer Correspondents Abroad 





Journey to New Delhi 


Brooks Baker and Arthur Lambert, 
2 of our contributing editors, went on 
a 3-month tour of Asia. During this 
period they talked with top officials 
and studied the problems of govern- 
ments and people in that part of the 
world. 

In this week’s issue, they describe 
their journey by air from New York 
City to New Delhi, India. Later we 
shall publish several of their articles 
which deal with problems faced by 
the majority of countries on the Asian 
continent today. 


HE TWA Constellation, which car- 

ried us to Paris on the first leg of 
our trip, left Idlewild Airport on a 
sunny afternoon. On the same plane 
with us were 55 fellow passengers and 
a crew of 8. The crew included a cap- 
tain, copilot, first officer, engineer, 
navigator, 2 hostesses, and a purser. 

One of the first things that many 
of the passengers did as soon as the 
plane left the ground was to set their 
watches 5 hours ahead to Paris time. 
We then filled out a number of forms 
needed for the customs check in Paris. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Joe: Why is the barn so noisy? 
Moe: Probably because there are so 
many cows and each one has 2 horns. 


* 


A man had been bothered by an itchy 
elbow for several weeks. He went to see 
the doctor. After a long and thorough 
examination the doctor asked: “Have 
you ever had this before?” 

nt {yg 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it looks like 
you’ve got it again.” 


* 


Young chap to friend: “He just doesn’t 
plan for the future at all. He’s getting 
married next month and hasn’t even 
found her a job.” 


* 


What greater joy 
Could there possibly be 
Than finding a meter 
With time for FREE? 


* 


It’s a tough world for the American 
businessman. Every time he comes up 
with something new the Russians have 
already invented it and the Japanese 
make it cheaper. 


Marine Corporal (at party): Do you 
know that ugly sap of an officer standing 
over there? He’s the meanest egg I have 
ever known. 

Girl: Do you know who I am? I’m that 
officer’s daughter. 

Corporal: Do you know who I am? 

Girl: No. 

Corporal: Thank goodness! 


























JOHN FROST IN BOYS” LIFE 
“That’s great, Max—better job than you 
did last year.” 


After this, we settled back to enjoy a 
view of the Atlantic Ocean, while 
many of the other passengers read 
magazines or played cards. During 
most of the flight, we were told, our 
plane would be 4 to 5 miles above the 
ocean cruising at a speed of about 300 
miles an hour. 

Time passed quickly and before long 
we had been served dinner and were 
ready to level back our seats and enjoy 
a good night’s rest. The next morn- 
ing, shortly after awakening, our 
Trans World Airliner settled grace- 
fully on the landing strip at Orly 
Field, outside Paris. We had crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean after a trip of 101% 
hours (jets cut this time down to 
about 6% hours). 

After a short tour of Paris we re- 
turned to the airport to catch an eve- 
ning plane which would transport us 
to New Delhi, India, where we planned 
to spend several weeks. The plane 
made 2 stops on the way—at Rome, 
Italy, and Tehran, Iran. It seemed 
strange that, in a single day, we 
should stop at the former hub of Euro- 
pean civilization and at important cen- 
ters of 2 other major world cultures— 
Mohammedan and Hindu. 

The 18-hour trip between Paris and 
New Delhi, spanning a distance of 
about 4,500 miles,: gave us a chance to 
view beautiful and varied scenery. 
There were sharp contrasts as the 
deep blue of the Mediterranean gave 
way to the yellow and brownish sands 
of the Middle East, unbroken except 
for a few groups of snow-peaked 
mountains. 

Over Eastern Iran and Afghanistan 
we flew for hundreds of miles without 
detecting any signs of life on the bar- 
ren wastes below. Then, at last, a 
few trees and shrubs came into view. 
As they began to dominate the land- 
scape, we knew that we were approach- 
ing the subcontinent of India and our 
first destination, New Delhi. 





Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) the federal budget, 
and (2) conditions in East and West 
Germany. 
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DOUALA, in newly independent Cameroun—formerly French territory. The African city’s population is approximately 40.990. 


Emerging Africa 


(Continued from page 1) 


Africa’s millions. About 224,000,000 
people live on this continent as com 
pared to 179,000,000 in the United 
States. North of the Sahara, most 
Africans are Arabs or Berbers. To 
the south, the overwhelming majority 
are Negroes. 

Less than 3 out of every 100 persons 
in Africa are of European descent. 
About half of the white people live in 
the Union of South Africa, but even 
here they are outnumbered—almost 4 
to 1—by native Africans. 

For centuries the natives of the 
lands south of the Sahara lived in the 
most primitive, tribal manner. In re- 
cent years, many have moved into the 
towns and cities where they work as 
laborers, miners, or servants. 

Because the area has been so late in 
its development, living standards are 
low. Large numbers of natives earn 
less than $30 a year. Close to 90% of 
Africans cannot read or write. Many 
die of disease or malnutrition before 
the age of 30. 

Natural wealth. Africa produces 
half of the world’s gold and 95% of 
its diamonds. Copper, manganese, co- 
balt, zine, iron, tin, and lead are found 
in sizable quantities. One of the 
world’s richest uranium deposits is 
found in the Belgian Congo. 

Bauxite (aluminum ore) is plenti- 
ful. Petroleum fields in the Sahara 
are being tapped. Cocoa and peanuts 
are produced in large amounts. Teak, 
mahogany, and other woods grow in 
Coffee, tea, sisal 
a fiber used in making rope and bur- 


the tropical forests. 


lap), palm oil, and sugar cane are 
produced in large-scale farming op- 
erations. 

The demand for Africa’s raw mate- 
rials is behind the industrial projects 
now being carried out on the conti- 
nent. It is these big industrial under- 
takings that are drawing Africa’s 
natives into towns and cities. 


Colonial rule. At the end of World 
War II, only 4 nations in Africa were 
independent. They were Ethiopia 
Liberia, Egypt, and the Union of 
South Africa. At that time, 3 out of 
every 4 people on the continent were 
under the colonial rule of a Europear 
nation. Together, Britain, France 
Belgium, Portugal, and Spain gov: 
erned 90% of Africa. 

Soon after World War II, a drive 
for national 
sweep through colonial terri- 
tories. Under the leadership of men 
like Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana (for- 
merly the Gold Coast), Sekou Touré 
of Guinea, Tom Mboya of Kenya 
Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory Coast 
and Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika 
Africa is now becoming a continent 
of independent nations. 

3y next fall, there will be at least 
14 free countries in Africa. Six out 
of every 10 people will be living in in- 
dependent lands. 


these 


British areas. Great Britain, which 
once controlled about one-fourth of 
Africa, gave up its claim to Sudan in 
1956 and granted independence to the 
Gold Coast in 1957. The name of the 
latter was changed to Ghana. 

Next October, Nigeria is scheduled 
to become free. With an area of 373,- 
250 square miles and a population of 
more than 32,000,000, it will be the 
most populous of the African 
nations. 

In its other holdings, the British 
are preparing the people for self-rule, 
but the schedule varies from region 
to region. Tanganyika, a territory 
which the British are supervising for 
the United Nations, may receive in- 
ternal self-government during 1960. 
Kenya and Uganda are moving toward 
greater participation by Africans in 
their governments. 

In the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, conditions are troubled. 
Nyasaland’s African leaders want 
their territory to have the right to 
leave the 6-year-old federation, for 
they fear domination by the European 
settlers of Rhodesia. 


new 


independence began to 


Nationalists in both Sierra Leone 
and Gambia are calling for independ- 
ence, but no big changes have taken 
place yet. The southern part of Brit- 
trust area which 
Britain oversees for the United Na- 
tions, will decide on its future status 
in balloting next September. The 
northern part of British Cameroons 
voted last fall to stay under UN trus- 
teeship. 

Britain continues to rule 
land, Swaziland, and Basutoland as 
it has in the past. It has rejected 
the Union of South Africa’s attempts 
to take over these areas. 

French 


ish Cameroons, a 


3echuana- 


French-con- 


territory. In 
trolled regions of Africa, nationalism 


flared first in the Arab lands. Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia won their independ- 
ence in 1956, but Algeria continues 
to be a trouble spot. President de 
Gaulle has offered the Algerians self- 
determination, but it hinges on a set- 
tlement of the strife that has dragged 
on in Algeria for more than 5 years. 

Elsewhere in France’s African hold- 


ings, dramatic changes have taken 
place during the past 114 years. The 
De Gaulle government has permitted 
the territories in west-central Africa 
to ecome independent if they wished 
to do so, though they were encouraged 
to retain ties with France. 

Guinea chose independence. Eleven 
other territories in this region became 
republics within the French Commu- 
nity. (Members of the French Com- 
munity run their own internal affairs, 
but they work in close cooperation 
with France in their foreign affairs, 
defense, and certain economic mat- 
ters. ) 

French Somaliland in eastern Af- 
rica and the island of Madagascar also 
joined the French Community. Mada- 
gascar—now known as the Malgache 
Republic—has, however, recently in- 
dicated that it wants complete inde- 
pendence at a future date. Senegal 
and French Sudan—which have joined 
in the Federation of Mali—have also 
indicated they will choose full free- 
dom. 

For 2 regions which France has 
supervised for the United Nations, 
1960 will be remembered as a big year. 
Cameroun received its independence 
on January 1, while Togoland is sched- 
uled to become free on April 27. 

Other colonies. The largest colonial 
region in central Africa is the Belgian 
Congo. The natives are today de- 
manding independence, and it will 
probably be granted within 3 or 4 
years at the most. 

Somalia, a UN-controlled territory 
in eastern Africa, will receive its free- 
dom on July 1. This region was pre- 
viously known as Italian Somaliland. 
Libya, another former Italian colony, 
became independent in 1951. 

The territories least touched by 
rising nationalism are those under 
Portuguese control. In Angola and 
Mozambique, there has been little agi- 
tation for self-rule. Nor is independ- 
ence a big issue in the sparsely settled 
regions which Spain controls in north- 
western Africa. 

Changing patterns. With inde- 
pendence already won in many areas 
and a foregone conclusion in most 
others, Africa’s native leaders are now 
turning to the new problems that con- 
front them. 

A major challenge is that of raising 
living standards and making their 
countries modern nations. Lacking 
both the money and the skills needed 
to promote farming and industrial 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


THIS FAMILY in British territory of Kenya lives better than large numbers 


of other Africans. 


Sturdy mud-brick hut is covered by a roof of straw. 
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R AME AN ERVER B 


SECOND LARGEST of the continents—after Asia—Africa is about 31%4 times bigger than the U.S. Population is 224,000,000. 


growth, the new lands will have to 
seek outside help. 

The European that have 
controlled Africa are offering assist- 
ance, and are trying to change the 
former colonial relationship into one 
of voluntary cooperation and partner- 
ship. Britain is using the Common- 
wealth of Nations to retain ties with 
some of its former colonies. (The 
Commonwealth is a voluntary associa- 
tion of Great Britain and a number 
of the nations previously under Brit- 
ish control for purposes of cooperating 
in trade and other economic matters.) 
Ghana is today a member of the Com- 
monwealth, and Nigeria is expected 
to join when it becomes independent. 

Through the French Community, 
France is also attempting to,enter into 
a cooperative relationship with her 
former colonies. Belgium is anxious 
to have harmonious ties with the 
Congo after it becomes free. 

Evropean assistance. These new 
lands need the financial and technical 
help being offered by former European 
overlords. At the same time, African 
officials are extremely sensitive to any 
relationship that even remotely sug- 
gests colonialism. They are fearful 
that the European powers may con- 
tinue to control their lands through 
economic means. It will take under- 
standing and patience to work out a 
satisfactory relationship between the 
new nations and the European powers 
that once ruled them. 

Another problem concerns the re- 
lationship of the natives in the new 
countries to the minority of European 


powers 


settlers. The latter have held most 
of the high posts in government and 
industry, and in some countries have 
occupied much of the best farm land. 
Now with the natives taking over 
government, many of the top jobs will 
eventually go to Africans, and there 
may be pressure to take over large 
estates owned by Europeans. In this 
area, too, patience and understanding 
will be necessary. 

Observers hope that the new lands 
will be able to solve this problem with- 
out inflaming the antagonisms that 
are evident in the Union of South 
Africa. In that country, the govern- 
ment, run by people of European de- 
scent, has put severe restrictions on 
natives, who make up 80% of the popu- 
lation. Many outsiders fear that the 
ever harsher policy of the ruling group 
will lead to an explosion. 

Political problems. Some African 
leaders fear that the formation of 
many small, weak nations will leave 
Africa without influence in world 
affairs, and will also encourage ag- 
gression by large countries. Conse- 
quently, there is much talk of forming 
various independent countries into as- 
sociations for the purpose of working 
closely together and exerting more 
influence as a group than they would 
singly. Ghana and Guinea have al- 
ready joined in a loose federation, but 
they are having difficulty in working 
out the details. 

Outside observers are critical of the 
strong drift toward one-man rule in 
most of the new lands. They fear 
that dictatorships will result. Others 


say, though, that it is understandable 
that strong leaders have emerged at 
this time in lands where illiteracy is 
so widespread. They feel that con- 
ditions will improve as time goes on. 

Some westerners are wondering if 
Africa will not prove to be a likely 
ground for Red penetration. At pres- 
ent, communism has not made strong 
inroads, but the Reds plainly have 
their eyes on the continent. Moscow 
is offering aid to a number of the 
new nations. 

Most African leaders say they will 
take assistance wherever they can get 
it, but that they want their countries 
to be neutral in world affairs. If 
they can deal effectively in relieving 
the poverty and misery upon which 
communism thrives, the Reds may not 
make much headway. But if they fail, 
then the communists will certainly 
take advantage of it. 

The United States may be able to 
play a key role in keeping the African 
lands out of the communist sphere. 
We have never been a colonial power 
in Africa, and our reputation is gen- 
erally favorable in the new countries. 

We are already helping a number of 
these nations in a moderate way to 
raise their living standards. In addi- 
tion, American businessmen have in- 
vested almost a billion dollars in Af- 
rican enterprises—mining, manufac- 
turing, and other activities. How well 
we do our part in helping Africa’s new 
leaders develop their nations may 
have much to do with shaping the 
course of global events in the 1960’s. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





For Your Happiness 
And Popularity, Too 


By Clay Coss 


S all of us come into contact with 

various people in our daily lives, 

we are aware of the fact that many 

different types of personalities make 
up the human race. 

For example, you know certain stu- 
dents that you enjoy being around. 
They may make you feel good because 
they are cheerful and seldom complain. 
Or they may be helpful and coopera- 
tive. Or they may show a genuine 
interest in you and your problems. 

Outside of school life, you may come 
in contact with certain clerks in stores 
or waitresses in restaurants who are 
courteous to you and who make a real 
effort to serve you well. Or you may 
meet up with a bus driver who smiles 
instead of scowls at his passengers. 

These are the people, in every field 
of endeavor, who get happiness out 
of life and who pass it on to others. 
They feel and act friendly. Each day 
is a very enjoyable experience. Inso- 
far as is humanly possible, they refuse 
to worry, fret, or be bored. When 
they do have troubles, they keep them 
to themselves unless they think some- 
one can help solve their difficulties. 

We all like to be with persons of this 
kind. But we can’t say the same thing 
about people who constantly complain 
or try to stir up trouble, or who seem 
bored with us and life generally. Such 
individuals are depressing to them- 
selves and to others. 

Consequently, those whe naturally 
possess or cultivate the first type of 
personality are more popular and hap- 
pier than those in the second group. 
3eing pleasant and cheerful is a habit 
that anyone can develop if he so de- 
sires. 

By the same token, being disagreea- 
ble and unpleasant to be around is also 
a habit that a person can easily ac- 
quire if he is not careful. There are 
many things to ir- 
ritate us in this 
age of tension and 
crowded cities. It 
is also a tempta- 
tion to dwell only on 
one’s own problems 
and interests. 

It pays big divi- 
dends in happiness 


and popularity, 

Clay Coss however, to be 

pleasant, cheerful, and thoughtful of 

others under all possible circum- 
stances. 


So of cheerfulness, or a good tem- 
per, the more it is spent, the more of 
it remains. 

—R. W. Emerson 
- 


Doubt sees the obstacles— 
Faith sees the way! 

Doubt sees the darkest night— 
Faith sees the day! 

Doubt dreads to take a step— 
Faith soars on high! 
Doubt questions, ““Who 
Faith answers, “I.” 


>? 


believes ? 


—Stidger. 
* 
A fool with money to burn soon 
meets his match. 
* 
If the grass looks greener on the 
other side of the fence, maybe it’s bet- 
ter taken care of than yours. 
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Steps Toward Modern Medical Practice 


ODAY’S battles to check deaths 

from cancer and heart ailments (see 
page 1 story) are among many in the 
history of medicine. In the past, great 
victories have been won against 
disease, and we may expect more in 
the future. 

In early America, 
doctored themselves with herb medi- 
cines given to them by the Indians. 
Some used witch-like potions. Doctors 
were few and lacked knowledge about 
The average life span 
compared with 70 


colonists often 


many diseases. 
was 35 to 40 years, 
now. 

Drawing off a patient’s “bad blood,” 
then believed the cause of much ill- 
was a common medical practice 
even after U. S. independence. Weak- 
ness caused by loss of the blood often 
brought death, not a cure. Such a 
bleeding probably hastened the death 
of George Washington, who had a cold 
and laryngitis as his last sickness. 

Even in the 1700’s, however, the 
groundwork of scientific medicine was 
Following are some of the 


ness, 


being laid. 
victories won. 

Vaccines. Smallpox was one of the 
most terrible that struck 
down early Americans. During an 
epidemic in 1721, Dr. Zabdiel Boylston 
of Boston inoculated about 240 healthy 
people with infected matter from per- 
sons ill of smallpox. Six of the 240 
died. The others became immune, but 
could spread the disease. 

Edward Jenner, an English physi- 
made real control possible after 

He developed a vaccine which 


diseases 


cian, 
1796. 


protected persons using it and did not 
cause the disease to spread. Today, 
smallpox is rare. 

As pioneers, Boylston and Jenner 
showed the way to the use of vaccines, 
of which there are now many for pre- 
venting various diseases. 

Hospitals. Until the 1800’s, sur- 
gery had to be performed without a 
true anesthetic. Many patients died 
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from pain and shock. Instruments 
used were not sterilized, and fatal in- 
fection often followed an operation. 

Dr. Crawford Long of Georgia used 
ether to dull pain for surgery in 1842, 
but did not publicize his feat. Ether 
became known to the world at large 
as an anesthetic after a demonstra- 
tion by William Morton, a Boston den- 
tist, in 1846. 

In the 1850’s, surgeon Joseph Lister 
of Britain began to use carbolic acid 
to kill bacteria and thus stop infection. 
Lister washed operating instruments 


R MEDICAL EDUCATION 


in the acid, dipped his hands into it, 
and applied it to wounds. 

The ether anesthetic—to keep the 
patient asleep during surgery—and 
the first sterilization methods were 
early steps toward today’s efficient 
hospitals. 

The “wonder drugs” are outstand- 
ing developments of this century. 

Paul Gelmo, a German chemist, dis- 
covered certain chemicals in 1908, and 
these became the base of sulfa drugs. 
Another German, Gerhard Domagk, re- 
ported in 1935 that the drugs could kill 
infections. Thereafter, France, Brit- 
ain, and the United States stepped into 
the field. The sulfa medicines were 
first widely used during World War 
II. 

Penicillin came about after Dr. 
Alexander Fleming of Britain noticed 
a bread-like mold in a laboratory dish. 
In the mold were bacteria, which tests 
showed to be effective against infec- 
tion. By 1941, penicillin was being 
produced on a large scale in the United 
States, and was being used against 
numerous virus infections. 

Streptomycin, developed in the 
1940’s; chloromycetin, available since 
1947; and numerous other new drugs 
are now serving modern doctors in 
fighting disease. 

Polio vaccine, along with the new 
drugs, is also a great achievement of 
the 1900’s. Developed by Dr. Jonas 
Salk, it was released to the public in 
1955 after tests showed it to be highly 
effective in preventing the dread 
disease. —By Tom HAWKINS 





AFRICA—HOME TO EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 


FRICA (see page 1 story) was 

home to some of the world’s early 
nations. Egypt, for one, was a highly 
civilized land more than 5,000 years 
ago. Ethiopia was militarily powerful 
2,500 years ago. The ancient Greeks, 
Phoenicians, and Romans all founded 
colonies in the northern part of the 
huge continent. 

Much later, in the 1400’s, Portugal 
was a pioneer in seeking knowledge 
of Africa. Portuguese sailors dis- 
covered the Madeira Islands off the 
African continent’s northwestern 
and had sailed southward to the 
Cape of Good Hope by 1488. Vasco 
de Gama rounded the cape at the 
southern tip of Africa in 1497. 

3y the 1500’s, Portuguese, British, 
and French adventurers and mer- 
chants were exploring Africa’s coasts, 
seeking slaves and gold. Out of this 
searching grew colonization, which is 


coast, 


now in the closing stages. 

U.S. interest goes back to the 1780's 
and our. early search for trade. As an 
independent nation, we negotiated one 
of our first treaties with Morocco in 
1786. Later—in 1825—the Moroccan 
ruler gave us a building for a con- 
sulate. The U. S. government has 
owned that structure ever since, for 
135 years. It is our government’s old- 
est property abroad. 

As a result of our early 
coarse type of cloth became popular 
in East Africa. This type is still in 
use today, and is called americanit. Our 
business with the continent (exports 
and imports) is now more than a bil- 
lion dollars annually, and U. S. in- 


sales, a 


a billion. 

To assure the safety of our early 
trading, we had to protect ourselves 
from the famous Barbary pirates who 
slipped out of North African ports to 
raid ships. At first, in the 1780’s, Con- 
gress authorized payment of thousands 
of dollars to the pirate rulers for pro- 
tection. On occasion, we paid large 
sums to ransom captured American 
sailors. 


vestments there are nearly 


Conditions had become so bad by 
1801, that the United States sent naval 
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Stanley Livingstone 


forces to North Africa to end piracy 
against our merchant ships. That 
conflict lasted until 1805. U.S. force 
was used again in 1815 to stop raids. 
By 1830, as a result of French action 
that followed ours, the power of the 
pirates was ended. 

In 1822, the United States helped 
freed American Negroes to set up a 
colony in western Africa. In honor of 
James Monroe, then our President, it 
was first called Monrovia. That name 
was given to its capital city when the 
colony became the Republic of Liberia 
in 1847. 


American missionaries from various 
sects have been active in Africa since 
the 19th century, and their reports 
for many years provided us with some 
early knowledge of the continent. To- 
day, more than 6,500 Americans are 
at mission posts in Africa. 

Other nations also sent churchmen 
to the “Dark Continent,” as it was 
called for many years because so little 
was known about it. One of these men 
was David Livingstone. Scottish born, 
he went to South Africa in the 1840’s 
and coupled missionary work with ex- 
ploration of large inland areas. 

In 1865, he was feared lost. Henry 
Stanley, reporter for a U. S. newspa- 
per, formed a searching party. Stanley 
found Livingstone deep in the interior 
—safe, but not well. Leaving the ex- 
plorer with supplies, Stanley returned 
to the coast with his story in 1872. A 
year later, Livingstone died. 

American interest in Africa reached 
a high peak in November 1942, when 
U. S. and allied forces landed there in 
one of the great expeditions of World 
War II. The allies fought their way 
across North Africa to smash German- 
Italian forces which held that region. 

Since the world conflict, the United 
States government has kept up its in- 
terest in Africa. We have encouraged 
one-time colonial areas which have 
gained independence—although some 
critics argue that we are not doing 
enough in this respect for fear of of- 
fending our European allies. We have, 
however, given economic aid to the 
new nations, and are helping them in 
other ways. —By ToM HAWKINS 





News Quiz 











War Against Cancer 


1. Senator Neuberger feels that Amer- 
icans aren’t devoting enough effort to the 
fight against cancer. Why, in his opin- 
ion, is this the case? 

2. Cite at least 3 of the measures in 
his recommended 5-point plan. 


3. Give arguments put forth by people 
who question the wisdom of launching a 
vastly expanded cancer-research pro- 
gram. 
cures are 
3 in 


4. Among cancer victims, 
now achieved for about how many: 
4, 1 in 8, 1 in 5, or 1 in 7? 

5. Tell of an important reason why 
eancer is causing a larger percentage 
of the nation’s deaths now than in 1900. 

6. Mention at least 2 kinds of treat- 
ment for this disease. 


7. Give arguments of authorities who 
regard cigarette smoking as a leading 
cause of lung cancer, and arguments of 
those who express questions or doubt on 
this point. 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you favor a sharp increase in 
federal spending on cancer research? 
Why or why not? 

2. Without regard to other reasons for 
smoking or not smoking, do you think 
the evidence on lung cancer is strong 
enough to warrant a person’s avoiding 
cigarettes? Explain your position. 


Emerging Africa 


1. What prominent leaders have re- 
cently visited Africa? 

2. Briefly describe that continent and 
its inhabitants. 


3. Tell of the changes in the British 
areas of Africa. 


4. How is the situation changing in 
we French territories? 
. What conditions exist in other Afri- 
on "colonial regions? 


6. Outline the economic problems that 
confront the leaders of the new nations 
on this continent. 


7. What new political problems have 
come to the fore? 


8. Why may the United States be es- 
pecially well qualified to play a key role 
in Africa? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it would be desirable 
for the European powers to grant imme- 
diate independence to all remaining col- 
onies in Africa? Why, or why not? 

2. How do you think communist head- 
way on this continent can most effectively 
be prevented? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What plan has Uncle Sam suggested 
to his European allies on aiding under- 
developed lands? 

2. Tell something about Cospar 
its functions. 

38. Why are our relations with Cuba 
becoming increasingly strained? 


4. Is there any evidence that not all 
Russian people support their government 
and its policies? 

5. Identify: Kwame Nkrumah; Sekou 
Touré; William Tubman; Tom Mboya. 


6. List 5 big medical developments of 
the past 100 years. 


and 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) unselfish; 2. (c) jolly; 3. (a) 
dictatorial; 4. (d) impudence; 5. (b) 
— invented; 6. (a) frank; 7. (d) 
unyielding. 








